find that the pantomime, fable, and farce belong to the prologue
and the tail-end of the play. Between these two extremities, we
have the serious discussion between Lavinia and the Captain,
and the ironic comedy of Ferrovins.

" My martyrs," says Shaw, " are the martyrs of all time, and
my persecutors the persecutors of all time."1 But the time-less
martyr types become individualized in the cases of Androcles
and Lavinia. Androcles is a tailor by profession. He is the
lowest of the low and was addicted to drink before he became a
Christian, which he gave up afterwards. But his shrewish wife's
domestic instincts make her prefer his being a drunkard to his
being a Christian, for being the latter meant, homelessness and
persecution. Another complaint of his scolding wife against him
is that he is madly in love with animals. But this lowly tailor
has his points of honour and conscience. He prefers the hardship
of religious persecution to burning a pinch of incense to the Roman
Gods, in whom neither he nor the Romans themselves believed.
But where animals are concerned, he is absolutely infatuated with
them. He is a humanitarian naturalist; when he is separated
from his pel leopard, he is on the verge of tears and is only consoled
when he is promised a billy-goat. He is the very embodiment
of pity. This is what makes him oppose mild patience to the
perpetual nagging of his wife. The only occasions on which his
patience snaps are when he sees cruelty being shown to others.
When the whips are ordered to provoke Ferrovius to fight, he
cries:

Androcles.
Now t want to fight. I carft bear the sight
of a whip. The only time I ever hit a man
was when he lashed an old horse with a
whip*
Naturally kind and unwilling to inflict suffering on others, he
becomes cruel for reasons of kindness,
1.    Androctes and the Lion, post script, 703. l,d.
2.    Ibid, p. 699, 2.b.
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